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EDITORIAL. 


When we reach June in normal years we are expectant of 
some definite particulars of the Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association. The place of meeting is usually known from the 
year previously, and an outline of the prospective proceedings 
has been circulated. This year, we are given to understand, 
there is to be a meeting, although it will be briefer than usual, 
no public hospitality will be asked or expected, and it will be 
held at some place which is not a great town or city, so that 
we may escape the possibility of such hospitality being offered. 
In these circumstances there can hardly be any objection to a 
meeting, and we can see many advantages in it. If a place in 
Derbyshire, in Wales, or in some other district where there is 
beautiful scenery, can be selected, we hope that it will be, so 
that librarians, who many of them greatly need a brief holiday, 
may be able to include the Annual Meeting in their holiday 
programme. We shall await more particulars with interest, 
and we hope that they may not be long delayed. 


On May oth the last of the President’s Reunions was held 
at the Royal Society of Medicine. It is unfortunate that the 
Publications Committee, by its lack of initiative, should have 
made these reunions possible, but in retrospect their want of 
energy has proved a blessing in disguise, since the reunions have 
been quite the most pleasant, and by no means the least pro- 
fitable, of recent meetings of librarians. There was certainly a 
discursiveness about the proceedings which might hurt the 
susceptibilities of more formal professional men, but, even so 
much profitable talk has taken place under conditions which 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. MacAlister’s care for the 
comfort of his guests, and his anticipation of their needs when 
meeting, has shown many of our younger colleagues, what the 
older already knew, that in him we possess a leader of large 
heart and understanding sympathy. Our gratitude is real ; 
and we only hope that the circumstances will admit, and that 
his goodwill may allow, of his holding the presidency for at 
least another year. It would be good to have him to lead us 
when we come to celebrate peace. 
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The question of the Council election of the Library 
Association will soon be in discussion. Last year there was 
no election, and it is doubtful if it is desirable to have a Council 
in office for three successive years without the ratification of 
the general body of members. In peace times there would 
be no doubt of the necessity for an election, but in present 
circumstances we are by no means sure even of its wisdom. 
To some who have read our frank criticisms of the Council 
this my seem inconsistent upon our part. We would point 
out, however, that recently the Council has actively realized 
some of the opportunities of the time. Various very important 
committees with wide and promising programmes are in the 
formative stages of their work, and an election inevitably 
means some dislocation and perhaps a retarding of work 
which is vital. We should therefore be content if the Council 
were left undisturbed to bring that work to a practical issue. 


The rejection or relegation to low medical categories of 
a very large number of men of military age on account of 
defective eyesight is a matter that emphasises the responsi- 
bility of librarians in choosing books with type that causes 
the least possible visual strain in reading. Much of the 
myopia and astigmatism existing is congenital, and methods of 
alleviation rather than prevention are necessary to overcome 
it; but all these defects are aggravated by the reading of 
physically unsuitable books, and it is with the children that 
damage is most easily done. A note in the Library Journal 
prompts us to ask if any British library has made a special 
collection, or a speciality, of books in large type for readers with 
defective sight ? Of course the question is really a wider one. 
No book, unless it is an essential work and absolutely un- 
obtainable in any other form, the type of which is small, ill- 
inked, and is on bad paper, should be admitted to public or 
other libraries. We are conscious that this is not a new 
question, but recent events re-emphasize its importance. 


* * * 


A committee of real interest to librarians is that on Colonial 
Blue Books and Blue Book Reports, which is now sitting at the 
request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to discover to 
what extent these publications meet present requiremeuts, 
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and how they may be improved. In connexion therewith a 
circular letter has been sent to librarians asking for suggestions 
and for replies to the following questions : To what extent are 
the present Blue Books useful in connexion with (1) exporters 
to the Colonies, (2) importers, (3) general readers, (4) individuals 
wishing to look up special subjects, not necessarily connected 
with trade? It is a little difficult, except in rare instances 
where the enquirer is recognized, to reply upon catagories (1) 
and (2), but there is no doubt of the value of the manuals of 
colonial knowledge, issued under the unpromising title of 
Blue Books, to the general reader. They are authoritative, 
quite interestingly written, and usually contain excellent 
maps. They would be much more widely used if they were 
more accessible. It shows a lack of imagination upon the 
part of the authorities that these books are not sent freely, 
regularly, and as a matter of course, to all the larger libraries 
at least. As it is, it is even difficult, without special enquiry, 
to know of their existence. It is to be hoped that librarians 
who have received the circular have laid such views before the 
Committee. The importance of placing in popular libraries 
every authoritative account of the parts of our large Empire 
seems so obvious that to urge its necessity is a work of 


supererogation. 


American librarianship is awake to the possibilities of the 
War, and already schemes are suggested for the supply of 
libraries to the new units that will soon be in training, for the 
payment of the salaries of librarians while on active service, 
and for help to the civic and military populations through the 
various buildings and agencies of the public libraries. It is to 
be hoped that the American Library Association will profit by 
British experience, and itself undertake the organization of 
the necessary book supplies to the troops, and not leave it to 
private enterprise as was the case in the Mother Country. 
We lost the greatest opportunity of increasing public interest 
and support that has occurred since the Library Association 
was founded by not submitting plans for the collection and 
dispatch of books to the Government. This is essentially work 
that librarians should supervise, and we cannot think of 
anything that would enlarge the influence of the American 
professional organization more than such work as this. It 
appeals to the imagination and sympathy of all people. 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 
[By James P. R. LYELL.]} 


T was not the least of the attractions of a recent visit to Man- 
chester that I was able to inspect the treasures of this famous 
library. 
| had known its able Librarian, Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., for | 

some time, through the medium of correspondence, and he had most | 
kindly got out for my inspection some particular volumes which I 
desired to see. One of them the Kalendayr of Shyppars, printed 
in Paris in 1503, is one of the two first books printed in the Scottish 
dialect, and contains the second appearance of the Lord’s Prayer in 
an English printed book. Only three copies are known to exist, 
one in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection (the only perfect copy), 
this one at Manchester, and one in the writer’s possession. 

I was also shown the copy of the Complutensian Polyglot 
bible of Cardinal Ximenes, the parent of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament. It is a fine copy of this rare book, of which I 
have been able to trace less than 100 copies in Europe and America. 

Mr. Guppy was kind enough to take me round the library, 
and himself pointed out some of the chief treasures. 

The collection of block books, the text and illustrations all 
being cut out of a solid block of wood, is one of the finest in this 
country. 

The Library is specially rich in the productions of the first 
printers. My guide pointed out a very striking illustration of 
the transition stage between the manuscript and the printed book 
by a comparison side by side of an early manuscript copy of the 
Latin Vulgate, and the famous 36 line Bible printed by Pfister, 
of Bamberg (probably in conjunction with Gutenberg), about 1454. 
Both books were open at the same place, if I remember correctly, 
a chapter in the Book of Kings. It was remarkable to observe 
the almost identical similarity of setting, and the fidelity with 
which the printer had cut his type in imitation of the Gothic 
handwriting of the manuscript copy. The illuminator had lent his 
aid in maintaining the illusion, and it is not difficult to believe that 
there may be truth in the story that Fust (Gutenberg’s partner) 
sold printed copies of the Bible in Paris as manuscripts, and would 
have been put to death for witchcraft had he not disclosed the new 
method by which he was able to multiply so many copies. 


One feasted one’s eyes on the only perfect copy (on vellum) of 
bust and Schéffer’s ‘“‘ Mainz" Psalter of 1457. This book, the 
earliest to contain the name of the printers, the name of the place, 
and the date, has also the added distinction of containing the first 
specimen of colour printing in the shape of large and beautiful 
capital letters, some of which are printed in two colours. 
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The first printers in Italy, Sweynheym and Pannartz, who had 
their first press at the Monastery of Subiaco, Jenson, the inventor of 
the earliest and most beautiful form of Roman type, copied but 
never excelled by the modern school of artistic printers, together 
with Caxton and many other early English printers, are all well 
represented. 

Of the early illustrated books, the Dialogus Creaturarum, 
printed by Gerard Leeu, the first printer at Gouda in 1480, is one 
of the most truly humourous and entertaining examples of the 
early picture book. The fidelity with which the antics of the 
animals are portrayed by means of a skilful use of a minimum 
number of thin and thick lines, reminds one very forcibly of Phil 
May’s treatment of the human figure over four centuries later. 

The Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, printed by Aldus Manutius, 
of Venice in 1499, is represented in a magnificent copy bound for 
Grolier, that prince of bibliophiles. 

The collection of incunabula (i.e., books printed before 1501), 
is largely made up of the library formed by George John, Earl of 
Spencer, for which Mrs. Rylands is reported to have paid in the 
near neighbourhood of £250,000. 

As I handled book after book and noted the development of 
the art of printing in the second half of the 15th century, I could 
only regret that Lord Spencer should have lived at the end of the 
18th century, when it was the reprehensible custom to rebind books 
in gorgeous morocco with elaborate gilt tooled decoration. It was 
sad to think of the innumerable specimens of really artistic and 
contemporary bindings which must have quite needlessly been 
destroyed. 

As I looked at a copy of the Anthologia Graeca, printed in a 
remarkable fount of Greek type designed by Lascaris and printed 
in Florence in 1494, the binding of which was smothered all over 
with gilt, and reclined in a truly magnificent morocco case, I was 
profoundly thankful that the present day collector has been taught 
to preserve and not to destroy every sciap of a book’s original 
covering. 

The Library has two sets of the first four folios of Stakespeare, 
besides a copy of the first edition of the Sonnets of 1609. Mr. 
Guppy was good enough to present me with a copy of the catalogue 
issued in connection with the recent Tercentenary. It is packed 
full of information regarding the works of the Poet, his sources 
and the writings of his principal contemporaries, and is profusely 
illustrated with facsimiles. 

If space permitted, much could be written of the modern 
activities of this great library, the lectures and many other facilities 
which it places at the disposal of every kind of literary student. It 
owes its existence to the munificence of Mrs. Rylands, the widow 
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of John Rylands, a Manchester merchant, who died in 1888. 
Opened to the public in 1899, it forms a fitting memorial to one of 
Manchester’s worthiest sons. In form a college library in style 
of the latter Gothic, its noble proportions and stately dignity do 
the utmost credit to its designer, Mr. Basil Champneys. Endowed 
by the enlightened generosity of Mrs. Rylands with an annual 
income of over £13,000, it bids fair as time goes on to stand among 
the very few great libraries of the world. 

We leave it with a sense of real regret that time has been so 
short, and as we pass into the crowded street and mingle with the 
busy throng, we are glad to have had such an opportunity of 
reviewing the birth and growth of the printed book, which through 
all these ages— 

“A hingéd cover, like a well-hung door, 
Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 
Whose fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away.” 


A GAZETTEER OF HEBREW PRINTING. 


(continued.) 
By E. N. ADLER. 
Shanghai .. .. .. 1851 Facsimiles of the Hebrew MSS. at Kae-Fung- 
Foo. 4to. 
Sidilkow .. .. .. 1798 Zalman Liadski’s *‘ Talmud Torah.’ 8vo. 
Harkavy. 
Sklow «+ 4783 Abraham Beer's ‘‘ Beer Abraham (Novellae 


on Shulchan Aruch). Fo. Harkavy 
1785 ‘*Maamar Zebaoth (part af R. M. A. Fano’s 
‘* Amorath Tehoroth "—Ethics). 8vo. 


Slankowitz o« 
Slawita .. .. 1792-3 ‘‘ Zohar Hadash”’(Kabbala). 4to. Harkav 
1794 ‘* Tefillath Nehora Ha Shalem.” Prayer 
Book. 8vo. 


Slobodka, near Kovno 1827 Meir ibn Gabbai’s ‘* Abodath ha-Kodesh ” 
kabbalistica. Fo. Fr. 
Slonek «+ «+ 16580  R. Moses Alsheikh’s ‘‘Shuth” Responsa. Fo. 
Slopkowiecz ..  &t804 Solomon Lurie’s ‘‘ Asarah Hillulim”’ (Kab- 
balistica). 8vo. Harkavy. 
1806-7 Maharil’s Sheeloth u-Teshuboth. (Responsa). 


4to. 

Smyrna .. .. .. 1657 Joseph Escapa’s Rosh Joseph.” Com- 
mentary on Tur. Fo. Fr. 

Sofia .. oa .. 1893 Grunwald’s “ Historia de la comunidad de 


Widin.” 16mo. J.T.S. 
Solingen (Salingiaci) (1512) 1538 Haggai, Hebrew text with Greek and Latin 
Trans. S8vo. Steinschneider 


Sonecino.... Dec., 1483 Talmud. Berakhoth. Fo 

Soroe (Sorvi) .. .. 1764 ‘*Hibja de-Rabbanan”™ (attack the 
followers of Sabbalai Levi). 8vo. Fr. 

Southwick .. .. 1840 T. R. Brown’s Grammar of the Hebrew 


Hierglypha.” 8vo. Kohut. 
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Stade .. 1803 
Steinfurth 1741 
Stettin (1855) 1860 
Stockholm ‘ 1731 
Strassburg 1504 
Stuttgart 1724 
Sulzbach 1657 
Suwalki, Russia .. 1861 
1861-1862 
Sydney 1844 
Szatmar, Hungary . 1900 
Szinervaralja .. .. 1900 
Szegedin, Hungary .. 1875 
Tannhausen 1593 
Tarnapol 1814 
Tarnow 1860 
Teheran 1894 
Temes Var, Hungary.. 1904 
Thienjen 1560 
Thorn 1865 
Tiberias 1906 
Toronto 
Toulouse 1896 
Tours 1913 
Trenesen, Hungary 1905 
Trier (Treves) .. 1876 
Trieste 1799 
Trino .. 1525 
Tripoli 
? Troyes 1855 
Tubingen 1512 
Turin.. ..  ..(1526) 1759 
Turka 


J. C. Velthuysen’s ‘‘Iggereth Tanhumin.” 
Epistola consolatoria ad gentem Judaicam. 
8vo. 

Cc. Iken’s “Diss. de Justo ut palina germi- 
nante.” 4to. J.T.S. 

R. Israel Briinn’s ‘* Shu’th.”” Responsa. 4to. 

Kulberg’s ‘‘ Dissertio de auctore Pentateuch.” 
I2mo. 

Reisch, Margarita Philosophica. (Contains 

the first Hebrew grammar). 4to. 

Zeller’s ‘‘ Zikhron Dibre Romi” (Jewish 
History). t2mo. J.T.S. 

Helmont’s “* Alphabeti vere naturalis Hebraici 

16mo. 

Hagadah, 1861 4to. Harkavy. 
**Sopherim"’ Talmud with Elia Wilna's 
Notes. Fo. 

‘*Order of Service. 
Synagogue.” 8vo. 

S. Schiick’s ‘‘ Responsa. Dr. Marmorstein. 

Zebahim.”” Jerusalem Talmud. Fo. 

L. Léw’s “Die Lebensalter in d. jiid.” 
Literatur. 8vo. 

(Sabbath Prayers). 4to. Bod- 
leian. 

Benjamin ben Meir’s ‘‘Imre Benjamin.” 
Sermons on Pentateuch. 4to. 

M. Weissmann-Chajes, Mashol u-Meliza.” 
Talmudical sayings. 8vo. Fr. 

“Mangal Alradoi ben M. Rahim (Polemic 
against the Jews). Lithograph. 8vo. 
].T.S. 

Bernat Schiick’s *‘ Dath va Din” (Novellae.) 
Dr. Marmorstein. 

Tefillah.” Prayer Book. 4to. 

H. Kalischer’s ‘* Drischath Zion ” (Zionism). 
8vo. Lipschutz. 

Toledano’s ‘‘ Khallah Rabbati” Talmud. 
8vo. Lipschutz. 


Consecration of 


Hirschler s “‘ Calendrier hebreu."’ 16mo. Lips- 
chutz. 

Dreyfuss ‘‘ Sermons et Allocutions.”” 12mo. 
Lipschutz 

Friedmann ‘‘ Zionismus.” 8vo. Lipschutz. 

**Strafrecht.” 8vo. Lipschutz. 

S. Romanelli’s ‘‘ Gram. Italiana ed Ebraica.” 
8vo. J.T.S. 

Tephilloth. (Prayer Book). 


Clément Mullet’s ‘‘ Raschi.” 8vo. Lips- 
chutz. 

Reuchlin’s “‘ Septem Psalmi Poenitentiales.”’ 
8vo. 


Isaac Lombroso’s ‘‘ Zera Isaac,’’ notes on 
Talmud. Fo Fr. 

Seliehoth (Penitential Prayers). 8vo. Fr. 

‘*Sheeloth a-Teshuboth ha-Geonim Batra. ° 
Responsa. 4to. Fr. 
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Ungvar ..... .. 1864 Moses Sofer’s ** Megine Erez (Commentary 
on ritual code). Fo. Fr. 
Upsala «+ «+ 1629 Stalen’s ‘‘ Brevis Admonitio Consolatoroi.” 
4to. 
Utrecht .. .. .. 1651 G. Komé4romi’s ‘‘Oratio Hebrza.” H.B. 1904. 
P- 49- 
188- 
Valencia es 1606 Vincente Triller, ‘ Institutiones sacrae 1. 
hebr.”” 8vo. J.T.S. 
Vengrow .. .. .. 1794 ‘* Josippon” t2mo. Harkavy. 
Venice «+ «+ 1515 Fe ix Pratensis’‘‘Psal‘eriumex hebreo . 
tralatu.” (Imoensis . . Danielis Bobergi 
An:uerpiensis ) 4to. 
Venice .. .. .. 41516 Haftaroth. (Lessons from the Prophets). 
Fo. 
Vercelli .. 1854 ‘‘L’Educatore Israelita” (periodical). 4to. 
73. | 


Verona .. .. .. 1594 Abraham Menaham Porto Rapa’s ‘* Minhah 
Beullah.”” Commentary on Peatateuch. 8vo. | 


Versailles .. .. .. 1881 Jos. Cara’s ‘‘Comments s- Jeremie.” 8vo. 
Vienna .. .. «+ +4749 Prophets and Hagiographa. Dr. Ma’ morstein. 
Wandsbeck «+ 1690 Mordecai ha-Cohen’s ** Sifte Kohen.”” Pen- 


tateuch comment. Fo. 
Warmbrunn.... s.d. Joel: ‘‘ Hazon le Moed.”” Sermons. 8vo. | 


Warsaw .. .. 1796 

Weckelsdorf .. .. 1600 

Whitechapel .. .. 1789 Mrs. E. Bullman’s “‘ Easy Guide to the 
Hebrew Language."’ 8vo. Kohut. 

Wilky (Kowno).. .. 1895 

Wilmersdorf .. .. 1670 Joseph Karo’s ‘‘Shulhan Arukh.” Ritual 
Code. Fo. Fr. 

Wilnaand Grodno .. 1798 R. Abraham Danzig’s ‘‘ Hokhmath ha Adam” 
Fo 

Wittenberg 4518 Boschenstein’s ‘‘Hebr. Grammatical Insti- 
tutiones.”” 4to. Schwab. 

Worms... .. .. 41529 Sebastian Munster’s ‘‘ Tredecim articuli fidei 
Judaeorum.” S8vo. Fr 

Wurzburg .. .. .. 1821 B. Bing’s * Dodoe Issacher.”” Poems and 
Riddles. 8vo. Fr. 

Yaroslaw 

York .. * .. 1809 ‘An Inquiry into the use of the Hebrew 
Particle.” 8vo. J.T.S. 

Zamora, Portugal .. 1482, 1487, or 1492. Rashi’s Commentary on 
Pentateuch (British Museum). 

Zaslav .. «+ 3807 See Saslaw. 

Zi. sar (Ciza) «. «+ 1688 C. Cellarii “ Collectanea Hist. Samaritanae. 
4to. 

Zloczaw (Galicia) .. 1900 N. H. Imber’s “ Barkai” (Dawn Poems). 
Vol. 2. 8vo. N.Y. 

Zolkiew, Russia, .. 1693 

near Lubin -. 1696 Susskind Jekuthiel’s ‘‘Dath Jekuthiel” (on 


the Commandments). 8vo. Wachstein. 


Zuliichau .. .. (1728) 
1741 Michaelis “ Biblia Sacra.” 4to. B.M. 
Zurich «+ «+ 1546 Jossipon,” the Pseudo-Josephus. 8vo. 
Zytomir .. ..(1804) 1805 Abraham Aryeh b. Judah's “Othoth ta- 
Shamaim ” (on certain observances). 4to 
B.M 
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SECTION VI. OF THE 1917 PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION. 
[By W. J. RANDALL, Law Library, Liverpool.) 


ESPITE a certain amount of controversy which has raged 
around the question of holding the L.A. Examinations 
in war time, the examinations have once more come and 

gone, leaving as usual a number—though a lesser number—of 
candidates in states of suspense varying in anxiety according to 
temperament. The present brief paper, however, is not concerned 
with the policy of holding the examinations: it merely proposes 
to discuss the questions that were set in the section of Library 
Routine at the examination that has been held. 


The paper as a whole must be pronounced eminently fair. In 
accordance with a previous L.A. announcement alternative ques- 
tions were set relating to commercial, technical, or special libraries— 
they are scattered through the paper, but they are there. 


A4, C4, D5, and E5 are questions of this type, and because of 
their specialism they offer a better chance to candidates engaged 
in such special work. Again, concerning fairness, the questions 
on bookbinding, for example (perhaps the toughest item in the 
entire section), are a good deal easier thin they might be—though 
on the other hand this, of course, may be considered really unfair to 
students who have gone into the subject with greater thorouzhness. 
But the two questions set (if we omit the reference to binding in 
Cr), are undoubtedly fair tests, inasmuch as they concern broad 
principles in the one case and essential terminology in the other— 
things which students would (or should)—naturally expect and 
teachers naturally teach. There are several really exacting and 
lengthy questions that might be asked in bookbinding—e.g., those 
relating to specifications and home binding plants. But Dr 
and 2 will probably present little difficulty. In the former the 
main points strike one immediately : loose plates, linen guards— 
fiction wears out more rapidly—hence cheaper material, like art 
linen ; juvenile works are subjected to special strain, seeing that 
the bump of destruction’s development is (usually) in converse 
ratio to youth—hence a stronger binding throughout. Then the 
terms in D2 are well-known, excepting, perhaps, “ niger’ and 
“ kettle-stitch ” ; though even if these were omitted in answering 
the loss would not be great, as they are but two out of eighteen. 


To return to the first paper, we may note that Ar and 4 may be 
regarded as alternative—that is to say, they are largely concerned 
—both of them—with policy, though the latter includes fact also. 
The two questions A2 and 3 give ample scope for students who 
prefer dealing with concrete fact, and can explain actual 
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happenings better than express ideas-—here again the principle of 
fairness is illustrated. In B, again, we have actual fact and sugges- 
tion—or rather the requirement for them—combined in questions 
which illustrate the need of reading carefully through a question 
to the end. Incidentally, it may be observed that there is no 
difference (Br) between the instructions advisable to be given to 
children and those to be given to adults—unless it be that children 
will receive whatever instruction you give them more readily 
and act upon them more intelligently! Question Bz will, for 
many candidates, assume the form of how have books, &c., relating 
to the war been dealt with ?—and a successful answer (or at least 
an answer that would be successful) might sum up the merits and 
demerits of the candidate’s particular library as compared with 
other methods, actua! or imag’niry. I see thit the work of the 
Carnegie Trust is referred to in question 3, and fondly hope, in 
common with a number of professional brethren, thit its work 
may be more widely extended on the lines suggested in its recent 
report. Question 4 is sure to have been both popular and unpopular 
—even popular and unpopular at one and the same time with the 
same candidate. The reason is simple : a few of the special collec- 
tions mentioned are well known from the references to them in 
Brown's Manual, and perhaps elsewhere ; others will require either 
to be thought out or to have been collected previously. Some 
may deem it a useless question, but inasmuch as it provides another 
type of question it is fair; it gives a chance to those candidates 
(for after all candidates can’t know everything) who happen to 
have taken special note of this particular division of the section. 
I wonder, though, why book selection is permitted to intrude into 
Section VI., as it does here and also at B4. Doubtless it might 
be argued—and successfully—that the compilation of subject lists 
forms a practical part of library routine ; still, book selection forms 
a sub-section (H) of Section II., so why repeat it under Routine, 
where it is hardly justified by th: syllabus? However, many 
candidates will no doubt welcome this type of question, in so far as 
it concerns the actual work they have been familiar with—wherein 
lies its strongest apologia. 


In C we are faced with one or two points of interest. Besides 
question 4, already referred to, the questions are certainly practical 
—in question 2, however, we again have book selection. The 
same question, moreover, might suggest that books (“‘ what works ”’) 
are the only aids to readers. This is perhaps intended as a test for 
candidates’ range of information of “‘ wideawakeness,”’ or even a 
more careful reading of the syllabus itself, for what about all the 
various aids—from information desks to reading circles and classes 
—set out in Section VI. (C)? In Cr the chief pro, I think, for 
providing long sets of publications in¥a reference library is theMact 
that a reference library 1s justjthe place where you would expect to 
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find them. But the question of not merely long sets, but of endless 
sets, might well be involved here—such terrible sets, for example, 
as the “ Statutory Rules and Orders,” the votes and proceedings 
of the House of Commons, or the questions of the same, which are, 
unless carefully classed and supplied with accession numbers at 
the outset, enough to turn the most youthful librarian’s hair grey. 
Question C3 is highly entertaining. Country town inevitably 
suggests allotment. ‘‘ What material would you utilize and how 
would you obtain it, on loan or otherwise ? ’’ We can picture the 
librarian relieving the monotony of things by visiting allotment 
holders for the express purpose of obtaining potatoes or other 
material, on loan or otherwise. Deep and complex topics are 
involved, sufficient to occupy a candidate for the best part of the 
examination time (never too long)—e.g., the question of the turning 
of the tables by the librarian becoming borrower, or the change 
from classifying the mental food of literature to classifying the 
bodily food of allotment produce. But space bids us pause. 
Passing on to D we find 3 a favourite and useful question, especially 
in the latter portion—fully answered in Brown’s Manual. Opinion 
is to some extent involved in 4, in regard to filing systems. Pro- 
tection, of course, is a point not to be overlooked in the case of 
old parchment deeds or prints already delapidated ; and mounting 
—on millboard or stout manilla for prints, or linen for maps— 
and the affixing of location numbers to facilitate quick reference 
are also most important. Opinion comes in again in Er. Should 
books be stamped at all? At least one large London specialist 
library omits it, merely using cover labels. Again, a reader has 
been known to object to plates being stamped upon the impression 
ttself, because the process spoils the plates for photography These 
points, perhaps seemingly trivial, may be worthy of consideration, 
as against the question of theft or loss. Question 3 is easily 
answered where Brown and Dewey are known in outline, and the 
appendix to Brown’s Manual or Stewart's Open-access Libraries 
contain between them the necessary statistics to complete the 
answer—though of course practical experience may supply all. 
Regarding statistics, in the final question of the paper it might not 
unreasonably be contended that ali mere statistics might be dropped 
at the present time for the sake of economy in printing, though it 
is obvious that if it comes to a choice certain statistics are more 
valuable than others as a record of the value of the library—e.g., 
enquiries successfully answered are more valuable than mere 
issues, or issues to bona fide students are more valuable than mere 
accessions. It is also obvious as regards the standardization 
of statistics, that certain advantages would result from it, just as 
they do from the standardization or anything, only in a modified 
degree—e.g., knowledge of systems becomes more universal, and 
better means of comparison are afforded, 
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There remains one question not yet referred to—E2z—which 
concerns another favourite point with examiners. ‘‘ Make out a 
time-sheet for five assistants and assign the routine duties of each, 
according to seniority in a library containing lending and reference 
departments, open to the public 114 hours daily, except Sundays.” 
it is a little difficult to understand why 114 hours are chosen 
instead of a round twelve, unless it isa misprint. A simple solution 
of the problem, however, would be to assign daily two hours per 
assistant, the extra hour and a half to be worked by the chief 
librarian (if there is one). This, however, might fail to satisfy 
the examiners. Better to prescribe a half-day off duty for each 
assistant in turn, the day left over to be either the busiest day or 
another half-day off duty to be taken in turn. This would leave 
two assistants for the reference department and two for the lending, 
their duties being divided, say, into (1) counter attendance, and 
(ii) checks, charging systems and other routine. Each should be 
available, of course, to assist the other when necessary. The fifth 
assistant, when on duty, could thus be engaged upon constructive 
work of some kind, but would be liable to be called upon in either 
reference or lending department ; for constructive work, no matter 
how useful and important, must ever yield to immediate require- 
ments, as ambitious librarians know from somewhat bitter 
experience. 


OUR SMALL DIFFICULTIES. 


l1il.—A NOTE ON THE TRAINING OF THE TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT. 

‘I is generally agreed amongst librarians that it is not advisable 
to train temporary assistants in the higher branches of 
librarianship. The reasons tor this are fairly obvious, and 

need not be entered into here. 

At the same time, however, it is very clear that it the work of 
the Institution is to be carried on with any degree of efficiency it is 
necessary that a certain amount ot definite training shall be given 
to the temporary staff. It is by no means easy to determine to 
what length this shall be carried, but it may be helpful to some 
librarians—and may provoke discussion—to know what is being 
done in this direction in our own case. 

An informal class has been started for the staff at which 
questions are freely asked and answered. Briefly, the object ot 
the class is to give instruction—with practical demonstrations— 
in all kinds of routine work, including a simple explanation of the 
classification, the method of using the subject index and the card 
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catalogues, and explanation of the rules and regulations, of the 
objects of the Public Library, the functions of the various depart- 
ments, and so forth. It is also proposed to give lessons in alpha- 
betising, card indexing, handwriting, compilation of statistics, and 
kindred subjects, which will be of equal use to the assistants, 
whether they continue in library work or not. We regard it as 
highly important that all temporary assistants shall be given 
facilities for acquiring at least the elements of commercial house 
routine, as it is quite certain that it will not be possible for all to 
remain at their present work. 


For the benefit of the staff temporarily attached to the 
Reference Library another, and rather different class has been 
formed, the object of which is to explain the parts of a book and 
their functions, and the contents of the most important quick- 
reference works, particularly those of the dictionary and encyclo- 
pedic order. One lesson has been devoted to the use of concor- 
dances, another to dictionaries, a third to atlases, and so on. The 
method adopted is to collect the best examples of the particular 
kind of work under discussion, to explain how one differs from 
another, to give a demonstration of how they should be used, and 
to set the staff there and then a few problems to solve. At the 
end of a month or so a test paper is set covering the ground of the 
lessons. This requires that the assistant shall be able to state 
what are the most important quick-reference works for information 
regarding any subject, and that she shall be able satisfactorily to 
answer any one of the hundred and one common questions which 
are constantly being propounded to the reference library assistant. 


Has anyone else pursued a similar course ? 
H. E. L. A. 


TO AN AMERICAN LIBRARIAN. 
I. 


We, who alike are servitors of Mind, 
Know well her fairest child is Liberty, 
Whose radiance beckoned over leagues of sea 
Your iron-hearted sires her face to find ; 
Who set your portals wide to every wind, 
To welcome all men else who would be free, 
While elder peoples bowed to Tyranny, 
And faith and law by Might were yet confined. 


Once more the scales of Time are poised to weigh 
The treedom Shakespeare loved and Milton sung, 

If she be lighter now than lawless might : 

You, constant to your olden creed to-day, 

Upon the scale your clean, keen sword have flung, 
And lo! the awful balance sways to Right. 


ROBERT JOHNSON 
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WAR LITERATURE NOTES. 
[By F. W. T. LANGE.]} 


REQUENTLY one hears mentioned in these days that famous 
and favourite phrase of the Emperor Frederick III., in 
five words, whose initial capital letters are, A. E. I. O. U. 

It may not be generally known that in 1859 there appeared 
in Berlin a pamphlet with this inscription relative to the position 
of Italy in Europe. The full title of this very rare monograph reads 
as follows :— 

A. E. 5.0. U. 
AUSTRIAE Est IMPERARE OrBI UNIVERSO. 
Alles Erdreich ist Oestreich Unterthan. 
Wahlspruch Kaiser Friedrich III. 
von 
W. v. Luck 
Major a. D. 
Der Augenblick ist da, 
das alte politische 
System Europas villig 
umzuwandeln 
FRIEDRICH II.—1740. 
Berlin 1859. 
Rudolph Wagner. 
Unter den Linden, 19. 
and it must not be imagined that the aim of this curious political 
tract was to promote Austria’s interests! Quite the contrary, for 
it is a plea for Prussia in opposition to Austrian rule, “‘ by whose 
fault Germany has lost so many of her provinces, for Prussia, who 
must reconstruct and defend Germany—for Prussia, who carries 
as device the iron-cross—and not for the German States, not for 
Austria, but, with God for King and country.’ ” 

This A. E. I. O. U. is one of numerous war publications favour- 
ing the political intervention of Prussia. The moment has arrived 
to renovate the old political system in Europe, and it is Prussia 
who must take the initiative. 

The liberation and union of thirty-five millions of Germans 
under the aegis of an emperor of the House of Hollenzollern—such is 
the object and theme of this tract. 

As a matter of fact, many interesting researches might be made 
into the vast domain of such political literature, especially since 
the year 1840. Simply innumerable are the French “ brochures ”’ 
which have been published for and against Prussianism starting 
from that time. 

We shall shortly mention several, and, possibly, readers can 
assist us in this direction.—From Le Musée et L’Encyclopédie de la 
(,uerre. 


The National War Museum A subject on which | shall hope to 
have something to say soon, is that of way museums. First and 
foremost is our National War Museum, which is in process of 
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formation. I think it might be well for library workers to note the 
following instructions sent out by the Secretary of the Committee. 
It is possible that the important poster might escape the notice of 
some who ought to be interested, and, therefore, it is worth 
recording. 

It reads as follows :— 

“A National War Museum having been determined upon by the War 
Cabinet and its undertaking having been approved of by His Majesty the King, 
a Committee has been formed consisting of the First Commissioner of Works, 
as Chairman, and representatives of the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of 
Munitions, Records, literary and artistic, and Women’s Work. 

“* The large proportion of the exhibits will be drawn from official sources, 
but the Committee are most anxious that the personal side of the war should 
be strongly represented. They appeal, therefore, to all officers in both 
services and to the relations of those on active service to make gifts to the 
Museum of souvenirs, British, ally or enemy, which have been sent home since 
the commencement of the war under the following headings :— 

“ Equipment, Arms, &c., Books, Documents, Original Letters, 

Models, Personal Souvenirs, Photographs of Officers and Men, especially 

those who have won distinction, Drawings, Caricatures Details of 

French Life, Dramatic Programmes, Proclamations, French Journals, &c. 

“ All gifts wil! be officially acknowledged, and every exhibit in the 

Museum, however small, will bear the donor’s name on the label. As 

there is likely to be a very large number of gifts offered, it should be 

borne in mind that the earliest donors will have the preference when the 
exhibits are shown. It is particularly requested that no gift should be 
sent before the Secretary has been communicated with.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
SELF PRAISE. 

It is fortunate that the measure of a man is not the cxtent or 
frequency of his correspondence, although I have heard that 
biographers think it to be so; otherwise you would have small 
regard for me. Let the War be my excuse, as it is the excuse of 
others ; because librarians really are working to-day, and the old 
“too busy ’’ apology, which was at one time—to say the least— 
a polite fiction, is now the statement of a real fact. So I have 
neglected both you and Zenodotus of late, and 1 sometimes wonder 
at what hour of the night you write your lively epistles ; because 
every librarian I know has rather more lines of care on his face that 
were there in 1914, engraved by his efforts to maintain his normal 
work, often with reduced funds, and always with a staff so reduced 
that he has to do many details of technical work himself. I say 
all this merely because | wish to register my sense of admiration for 
the way British public librarians are carrying on, and successfully. 
in difficulties which three years ago would have been thought 
insuperable. But I have no wish to indulge in what may be called 
self-praise, although it is our legitimate due ; I wish to aira few 
views on things that are worth discussion. 
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LEARNING IN THE LAND OF THE LEEK. 

| don’t know what you think of this hazardous experiment of a 
Summer School at Aberystwyth, but, seeing, as your last letter 
avers, that you appreciate courage, you must be lost in admiration 
of its organizers. What a day this is for the young! You can 
remember vividly our struggles for education of a professional kind 
in the ‘ nineties’ when we were without text-books, when library 
science was a mass of inchoate opinion sheltered—with the blessing 
of the Library Association, mark you !—behind the indicator. The 
indicator ruled everything then, but now we rub our eyes in actual 
disbelief when we read that any new library has opened with this 
instrument for the prevention of public culture installed. [All 
right, Mr. Editor, we do not want any more discussion of indicator 
versus open access.) Now—to return to education—we go out 
into the highways and hedges and compel students to come in to 
our various instructional feasts, and some of them fancy, perhaps, 
that they do their hosts honour by coming. Perhaps it is not 
remarkable when the end of this study is the strenuous service of a 
critical and somewhat condescending public, for pay that keeps us 
threadbare and lean. That is as may be, but this Aberystwyth 
affair has amazing attractions for an oldster such as I ; in fact, I 
can hardly suppress my desire to fill in the form of entry which 
came to my desk yesterday, pronouncing my wish to take so many 
courses of lectures, to live in the Hostel (at 30s. a week inclusive— 
in War time, too), and, I suppose, to take part in the excursions and 
other amusements which are obviously suggested by the fact that 
all the afternoons are to be free. I hear that Mr. Robert Johnson 
is to write a special Summer School Hymn to the tune of “ We are 
but little children weak,’’ not to “ Eine Feste Burg,” as was first 
suggested, as he has discovered that to be a German tune. In fact, 
it seems that our young friends are to have a splendid time. But 
where arethey? Are there any men left between 18 and 41, and is the 
school to be confined to girls, temporary assistants, and the unfit ; 
or are lads under 18 to be students, and, if so, will their mothers allow 
them to go to remote Wales alone and unattended? These are 
the questions that perplex me. They are not criticisms. I am 
a fervent believer in such schools ; and I devoutly hope that such 
assistants as are left will have the mere commonsense to grasp their 
opportunities. 

MR. MACALISTER AGAIN. 

Moreover, they may win prizes offered by the President of the 
L.A., which may go some way to cover their expenses. This 
further instance of Mr. Mac. Alister’s generosity only confirms the 
opinion which you and Zenodotus have always had of him. What a 
pity, therefore, that his recent suggestion was not discussed at the 
last reunion, “ that every chief librarian over fifty should be 
retired, and his appointment given to his ablest assistant.”” It 
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would, if carried, have swept all three of us into (I hope) undeserved 
oblivion ; but the discussion of it, if conducted with candour, would 
have shown some weak points in our harness. But did you notice 
the Machiavellian cleverness of the last adjective in the motion ? 


THE ELLESMERE LIBRARY. 

The other day one of our great educationists told us that our 
carelessness as a people about art and literature was a national 
danger. ‘The psychology of the Briton is vastly interesting and 
curious. Theoretically he does respect art and literature, and he 
thinks he respects the professions; but he doesn’t buy either 
pictures or books. Test it, by writing on a slip of paper the names 
of all your friends who for their own personal use bought a book 
last year which cost more than sixpence. Unless you are peculiarly 
fortunate, I fancy that without greatly reducing your sprawling 
handwriting you could get them upon the back of your visiting 
card. it was not then to be expected that the great Ellesmere 
Library at Bridgewater House, prodigally rich in Shakespearian 
quartos and folios, Chaucer manuscripts, Llizabethan rarieties, and 
other wonders, would be saved by modern Englishmen. If only 
it were not war time, you will say. Alas, the characteristic deplored 
is much older than this or any war in which modern England has 
been engaged. And so a weil-known American railway director 
has laid down more than £200,000, and our treasures are for 
ever alienated. Surely there should be some Government regis- 
tration and control of these possessions. They are, oi course, the 
property of private men, but things so consecrated by time belong 
in a real sense to the nation at large as well, and it ought to have 
been made impossible by law to have taken that Chaucer MS. of 
1405 out of England. It has gone to America—that is one comtort, 
if it is to go out of the Empire ; there it will undoubtedly be explored, 
exploited and appreciated far more than in England ; and, after ail, 
the Americans inherit the tradition of Chaucer equally with us. 
One point occurs to me, however,; there are many works in this 
collection that ought to go ultimately to Louvain to help 
make good the losses there. This was the very kind of library 
needed to help in this way. I wonder if the notion will occur to 
Mr. Huntington—and American millionaires, as we know, are the 
most generous in the world. 


WHO IS “ ESMERALDA "’? 

A librarian oi my acquaintance tells me that he is generally 
accused of writing every paragraph that appears in THE LIBRARY 
WORLD which is critical in tone. 1 hardly think he can be serious 
in thinking people believe this, because, if he were guilty, his whole 
life would be spent in such writing. it arose out of a letter, ‘‘ De 
Materia Femine "’ (by the way, that is faulty Latin), which appeared 
in the April issue. | have made enquiries, and although | am allowed 
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no information as to the identity of the writer, I discover that she 
really is a woman. It is a perilous thing for a man to criticise 
women ;theydon’tlikeit. 1 wonder if it is safer for a woman to do it. 


AMERICAN CANDOUR. 

Librarians here are candid one with another, but are they 
equally outspoken to their authorities? On the question of 
salaries how many would write as Dr. Frank P. Hill, of Brooklyn, 
does in his Nineteenth Annual Report, which has just reached me. 
“ Salaries are too low in the Brooklyn Public Library. A new 
schedule was adopted by the Trustees early in the year, but as the 
Board of Estimate did not make adequate appropriation, only part 
of the scheme . . could be put into effect. While library work 
appeals to a large number of young women, the low salaries paid 
by the Brooklyn Public Library, the high cost of living, the estab- 
lishment of libraries by insurance companies and other large cor- 
porations, and the development of new lines of social service have 
tended to withdraw from our staff many competent assistants. 
Business men appreciate more and more the value of the training 
given by public libraries, and unless library boards revise their 
salaries the loss of good assistants will continue on the increase.” 
That is put well, and without circumlocution. I wish that the 
librarian over here could thus make his report the vehicle by which 
his own considered judgments on library matters could reach the 
public. CALLIMACHUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 

the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


(Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.} 

The Ayr Public Library reports that the number of books given 
out for the year ended May 15th has been the highest since the 
library was opened some 24 years ago. 112,523 vols. have been 
issued, showing the large increase of 20,321 over what was a big 
issue in 1915-16. This compares very favourably with the total 
issues from Public Libraries of similar sized towns. Ayr is one of 
the five or six open-access libraries in Scotland. 

The Camps Library has extended its work of supply to cover 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and will send its books to all 
hostels in France where the Corps is at work. In each of these hostels 
there will be a permanent library, anda monthly despatch of periodi- 
cals will be received. In view of this new work the Camps’ Library 
is appealing for further assistance. We have been glad to notice 
that the public libraries have acted as successful collecting agencies. 
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At Croydon an Exhibition of Original Drawings by Modern 
Book Illustrators, consisting of 300 works by artists from John 
Leach to Byam Shaw, was inaugurated on 14th June, when 
Mr. R. A. Peddie delivered an illustrated lecture on “‘ The History 
of Book Illustration.” The exhibition remains open at the Central 
Library until 30th June. 

A very rare and exceedingly valuable book has recently been 
obtained for the reference department of the Hereford Public 
Library, entitled ‘ Collections concerning the Manor of Marden 
in the County of Hereford,” by Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, small 
folio 1722-27. The volume has been purchased for {50 out of 
subscriptions collected by Alderman F. R. James, the Chairman of 
the Library Committee. It is one of the rarest of books on the 
subject of county history, and certainly the most valuable book 
connected with Herefordshire, containing as it does a mine of useful 
legal and other information. Its value may be gauged from the 
fact that exactly 40 _ ago a copy of the same work was sold by 
auction in London for £340. 

A capital photograph of the Lincoln Public Library appeared 
in The Builder of May 11th. The building stands on the lower 
ground below the Cathedral, and has a dome and cupola over the 
central portion. Some of our readers will remember that an 
architectural sketch was exhibited by the architect, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., in the Royal Academy in 1912. The building was 
completed in 1913, and has recently gained extended fame as the 
home of the Tennyson collection which is now in progress. 

The Norwich Public Library Committee has decided to 
celebrate the centenary of the death of Jane Austen by a public 
lecture on the famous novelist, which will be given on July 18th 
by Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambr'dge. 

An interesting article on the Y.M.C.A. Libraries appeared in 
the Christian World for May 24th. These Libraries, as is well 
known, supply the various huts of the Association on the fighting 
fronts and in camps. So far it has despatched 30,000 books and 
magazines. The majority of the books are obtained through book 
collections in various parts of London, organised by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, of Everyman’s Library. “ We get all sorts and conditions 
of books,” the writer remarks, ‘‘ and the astonishing thing is that 
we find a use for them all. Domestic Economy for Elder Girls and 
Home Chat seemed particularly unsuitable for a soldiers’ library 
till we found out that there were canteens for women munition 
workers in connexion with the Y.M.C.A. And the same with 
books for boys ; but now these go to the Boys’ Hostel, Plumstead, 
or to certain huts in France where Boy Scouts are employed. 
French books are eagerly sought by Belgians—even Russian books 
find grateful recipients. A big pile of German novels caused us 
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some trouble, till some one conceived the brilliant plan of sending 
them to a German Internment Camp, a suggestion which was 
speedily acted upon.” The headquarters of the library are the 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY 


Camp, H. E. G., Assistant, Taunton Public Library, 3rd Somerset 
Light Infantry. 
PERSONAL NEWS. 


In the recent War Office examination, for which three hundred 
candidates for commissions sat, Cadet Henry Drxon, of the 
7th Officer Cadet Battalion, secured the twenty-eighth place. 
Prior to the outbreak of war, Mr. H. Dixon was chief assistant to 
Mr. R. A. Peddie, the Librarian of the St. Bride Foundation Typo- 
graphical Library. He joined the 24th Battalion London Regiment, 
The Queens, on August 11th, 1914, and left for France on March 
13th, 1915, with the rank of Lance-Corporal. In November of the 
same year he was promoted Sergeant, and remained with the 
battalion until December, 1916, when he returned to England 
specially recommended for a commission. Mr. Dixon has many 
thrilling stories to tell of hard fighting at Auber’s Ridge, Festubert, 
Vimy Ridge, Loos, the Somme, and at Ypres. His 21 months of 
active service were continuous except for seven days leave and 
seven days spent in hospital for a small wound received December 
30th ro15. Mr. Dixon has now received a commission in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers (“The Fighting Fifth ’’) and has left for 
France to join his new regiment. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to learn that Mr. W. S. BRaINE, who was formerly a 
member of the East Ham Public Libraries’ Staff, was killed in action 
in France on May Ist. 

All librarians will offer their respectful sympathy to the oldest 
London public librarian, Mr. C. T. Davis, of Wandsworth, who has 
suffered the grievous loss of his eldest son, Second-Lieut. U. P. 
Davis, of the London Regiment, who has fallen in action. The 
Wandsworth Borough Council has passed a resolution of sympathy. 

The death occurred at Brighton on 30th Apiil of Mr. JAMEs 
WiiuiaM Hay, who was at one time an assistant librarian in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. JAMES MATTHEWws, Librarian of Newport Public Library 
for forty-two years, died recently at the age of 71. He was born at 
Kidderminster, and is described as having been in early life 
“assistant librarian at Birmingham.”’ 

We regret to announce also the death of Mr. W. D. Rutter, the 
Librarian of Devonport. We understand that the question of some 
recognition of his service being made to his widow is under considera- 
tion by the Plymouth Borough Council. 
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THE LaTE Mr. W. BaRTON YouNG.—An impressive memorial 
service to the late librarian of Erith was held at Christ Church, 
Erith, to which he was attached, on Sunday, April 22nd, which was 
attended by representatives of the Urban District Council, a com- 
pany of the Kent Volunteer Regiment, troops of Boy Scouts, and 
representatives of the Choral and Dramatic Society, the Rifle Club, 
and other organisations. The Vicar preached a sympathetic and 
appropriate sermon on the fallen soldier, and the Dead March in Saul 
concluded the service, after which a muffled quarter peal was 
sounded on the bells for 51 minutes. At the Erith Council a 
resolution of condolence was passed, and it was resolved that a 
metal tablet be erected to the memory of Mr. Young at the Library, 
bearing the following inscription : “ In memory of Private W Barton 
Young, of the 1/14th London Regiment, who died at No. 31 Clearing 
Station, France, on the roth April, 1917, from wounds received in 
action. Librarian to the Erith Urban District Council from 4th 
December, 1905, to the roth April, 1917... A framed photograph 
of Mr. Young is also to be hung in the building. Mrs. W. Barton 
Young has been appointed librarian on the same terms as her 
husband held the appointment. 


NOTE. 

In connexion with E.F.G.’s note on application vouchers we 
have received specimens of the Exeter Public Library forms from 
Mr. H. Tapley Soper, which are of three kinds distinguished by 
colours : I, for non-ratepayers ; 2, for ratepayers ; 3, for subscribers 
being ratepayers. This last is apparently for ratepayers in districts 
outside the city boundaries, the subscription for whom is ros. per 
annum. Each of these vouchers entitles the reader, if he desires 
them, to a General Ticket, a Non-Fiction Ticket, and a Music 
Ticket, and the applicant states on the form in spaces provided 
exactly what tickets he desires to have. We note that a charge of 
one penny is made for each ticket—strictly this charge is not legal. 
The vouchers are very large, being 12} in. by 7 in., are printed on 
stiff cards, and are filed alphabetically in specially-made drawers. 


REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


THORNE, W. BENSON. First Steps in Library Cataloguing. 11 pp., 

8} in. + 54in. 1917 Library Assistants’ Association Series, 

No. 8. Threepence. 

‘“* Written,” we are told in a brief head-note, “ for the instruction of the 
uninitiated, in the hope that busy librarians might thereby be saved the labour 
of much tedious explanation.” The value of such papers is obvious, the 
honorary secretary of the L.A.A. does this sort of work well, and the result is 
an eminently satisfactory little perspective view of cataloguing practice. 
The Anglo-American code is the basis of the work, and the main rules are 
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well brought out. This type of paper is one that the L.A.A. may legitimately 
take pride in. Their series was, we believe, intended to treat of subjects not 
covered by other books, and in such works as Mr. Sayers’ Grammar of Classifi- 
cation and The Library Committee, Purnell’s Development of Notation, and the 
fine Report on Hours, Salaries, &c. (which we note is out of print, and which, 
we opine, ought to be revised and re-issued as soon as conditions permit), this 
intention was fulfilled. But the series may also profitably contain elementary 
monographs for the absolute novice such as this work, and Mr. Thorne’s 
First Steps in Library Routine, which is excellent in statement and tone 
We venture to suggest other titles that might be included :—" First Principles 
of Reference Work,” “‘ First Steps in Historical Bibliography,” and also First 
Steps in Practical Bibliography, Book Selection, Annotation, Indexing, Library 
Accounts, Library Etiquette and Ethics, and there are a host of other subjects 
for which this initial and elementary treatment would be welcome. We 
suggest that every library should buy a small stock of the pamphlet we are 
noticing, and place it in the hands of every new assistant. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 

BuTLer, F. T., M.A. (M.R.1.A.). Confiscation in Irish 
History. 5 Maps. Demy 8vo., pp. vii., 270. The Talbot 
Press, Ltd., Dublin (London: T. Fisher Unwin). 1917. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The first sentence of this book gives a very good idea of its scope : “‘ The 
History of Irish Confiscations may almost be said to be the history of Ireland 
from the first coming of the Anglo-Norman invaders until five centuries later, 
when confiscation ceased, apparently for much the same reason as a fire burns 
itself out, because there was nothing more left to confiscate.” 

The great difficulty in dealing with any phase of Irish history is, as the 
author says in his preface, to find out what actually happens. There are 
always two sides to every question, and in Irish history, very often more. 
The question that the author deals with, too, is largely statistical, and this 
again complicates the matter further. There is no doubt, however, that the 
author has done his best to deal with the very difficult historical questions in 
an impartial manner, and the book is quite essential to any one who wishes to 

asp the historical phases of the great Irish problem. 

DER, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond. War Shock: 
the Psycho-Neuroses in War Psychology and Treatment. Cr. 
8vo., pp. vii., 154. William Heinemann, 1917. §s. net. 

A work intended to “ assuage, in however small a degree, the sufferings 
of that most splendid, cheery and heroic figure, the British soldier,” is to be 
recommended. The autbor says that, while the faculty has learnt little 
about new diseases during the war, much that is new has been discovered 
about the old diseases. He defines war-shock as psychoneurosis, produced 
by stress of external conditions, acting on a mind which is a degree or so 
more sensitive than the normal person’s. Shell-shock is usually regarded as 
following on high explosion, but the same symptoms have occurred after 
shrapnel wounds, falls, or even as a strained condition without actual injury. 
The wrenching from the customary calling and life, the new discipline, the 
peculiar and terrible mental strain of modern war conditions, are all factors 
in determining the cause of the disease. The author claims that the treatment 
par excellence is hypnotic suggestion, 91.5 per cent. of cases being cured, 
and 8.5 per cent. being improved by these means. 

GRAHAM, JOHN W., M.A. William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. 
24 Illus. Demy 8vo., pp. 332. Headley Bros., Ltd. 1917. 
6s."net. 

The author of this biography has treated his subject more particularly 
from the personal and Ouaker point of view, as no life of the great Quaker 
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has yet been written, he says, by an English Friend. Mr. Graham does not 
trouble to disguise the fact that no new documentary sources have been 
tapped, the hope of success in this direction being precluded by the fact 
that an influential committee in Philadelphia is collecting ‘“‘ in enormous 
trunks” every scrap of matter written by, or about, Penn, to be published 
in the fulness of time in some fifteen or twenty monumental volumes. But 
this work, having due regard to the particular point of view, is full and care- 
fully constructed. The illustrations are good, and the bibliography and 
chronology adequate. 

GossE, C. B. The Life of Algernon Swinburne. 7 Illus. Royal 
8vo., pp. xi., 362. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1917. ros. 6d. net. 
Perhaps the least interesting chapter of Mr. Gosse’s book on Swinburne 

is that which deals with the poet’s personal characteristics. Mr. Gosse is 
always scholarly, and the manner in which he marshals the facts of Swin- 
burne’s life and those concerning the conception and publication of his 
works, is adequate and comprehensive. Of the poet’s physical traits we 
have abundant description. We are told that, ‘ he carried his large head 
very buoyantly on a tiny frame, the apparent fragility of which was exagge- 
rated by the sloping of his shoulders, which gave him, almost into middle 
life, a girlish look. He held himself upright, and, as he was very restless, he 
skipped as he stood, with his hands jerking or linked behind him while he 
talked, and, when he was still, one toe was often pressed against the heel of 
the other foot.” This attitude gave him “ a kind of fairy look.” An acute 
observer who saw him twice found his external appearance disappointing. 
** The poet’s hand, as I took it, turned out to be plump and flabby—not to 
say podgy—whereas I expected it to be nervous and thin. His cloud of hair 
was of the old red colour, but there was a suspicion, I think, of baldness, and 
his eyes seemed to me a little faded ; but perhaps what had faded was really 
some of my hero-worship.” Such details help us to form a conception of 
Swinburne’s outward personality, but they do not take us into the secret 
places of brain and soul, where the musical and passionate cadences of the 
poems were fashioned, nor into that pyschic region which sets him apart 
from other less gifted beings. In short, his biographer, in our opinion, fails 
to reflect the inner fire of the poet’s genius. With this reservation we 
thoroughly commend the volume. 

HANMER, CALVERT. The Hanmers of Marton and Montford, Salop. 
28 illus., 5 genelogical tables. Roy. 8vo, pp. x., 67. John 


Lane. 1916. 10s. 6d. net. 

The writing of family histories has become of late years a considerable 
art. The one we have before us is an excellent example. The family of 
Hanmer was prominent in Shropshire, Staffordshire and Cheshire from an 
early period. Perhaps the most prominent member of the family was Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Baronet, who was elected speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1714. <A biography is given of Sir Thomas. 

The book is well produced, and contains many portraits and topographical 
illustrations. 

Mappox, H. A. Paper, its History, Sources, and Manufacture. 
27 illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. vili., 159,15. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd. 1916. 2s. net. 

This little work forms one of a series of descriptions of the technica! 
processes of production of various commodities. It gives a short history of 
the art of paper-making from the early period, together with the evolution 
of the technical methods of its production, and then proceeds with a general 
description of the present method of paper-making from the raw material to 
the finished article. The paper-making machine of to-day is fully described, 
and also the production of paper by hand. A general description of the 
various kinds of paper made to-day is followed by a chapter on paper testing. 
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We can recommend this volume as an excellent introduction, giving in small 

compass a general view of the history and manufacture of paper. aes 

Peppie R. A. An Outline of the History of Printing : to which ts 
added the History of Printing in Colours. pp. 58. Grafton 


& Co., London. 1917. 

[he Librarian of the St. Bride’s Typographical Library, whose useful 

manuals, ‘‘ National Bibliographies,” ‘‘ Conspectus Incunabulorum,” and 
* Fifteenth Century Books,” are well known to bibliographers and librarians, 
has performed a very real service by the writing of this outline sketch-—an 
enlarged version of lectures delivered before the Royal Society of Arts in 1914 
F-veryone interested in literature is anxious to know something of the inven- 
tion and development of that art whose influence in history can scarcely be 
overstated. The development of modern civilisation has been made such as 
it is by the book, the pamphlet and the newspaper. Mr. Peddie’s most 
readable book is, therefore, particularly welcome, and his knowledge of 
the technical and mechanical side of printing gives his sketch a special value 
as compared with accounts written by scholars whose knowledge and interest 
are centred on the book rather than on the press. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Peddie will some day enlarge his second chapter 
on “ The History of Printing in Colours.’ It would be interesting, for 
instance, to hear more about Teyler, of Nijmegen, who claimed, apparently 
with justice, to be the inventor of the art of printing several colours from one 
plate at one impression. We trust that in later editions select bibliographies 
will be added that the instructed reader may pursue any definite line of study 
in which he is particularly interested. 

PITMAN, SiR Isaac. English and Shorthand Dictionary. Based on 
the original work of Sir Isaac Pitman, with lists of proper 
names, grammalogues and contractions, and an analytical 
introduction on the formation of shorthand outlines. The 
definitions by Arthur Reynolds, M.A., Oxon. Cr. 8vo.. 
pp. xlvii., 784. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1917. 6s. 
The purpose of this useful work is to furnish the shorthand writer with a 

ready means of finding the common and regular signification of cach word, 
the shorthand outline of which he requires to learn. Whether the outline 
is more easily impressed on the memory if its exact meaning as well as its 
equivalent in English script is known, is a matter of individual idiosyncrasy, 
but the value to the stenographer of this careful and complete compilation 
is undoubted. 

A Procession of Scottish History. Showing the succession of 
Scottish kings and the principal figures of their reigns, from 
the time of Duncan and Macbeth, in their proper arms and 
costumes. Lithographed by its author and designer, W. G. 
Burn Murpocu, F.S.A. Scot. W.G. Burn Murdoch. 1917. 
With descriptive book of 32 pages, {2 2s., tinted, {1 Los, in 
black and white. 

The author and designer of this work has attempted to produce a general 
view of the Scottish Kings and the principal figures in their reigns, from the 
time of Duncan and Macbeth, with their proper arms and costumes. The 
design is 46 feet long and 20 inches high, and is lithographed in biack and 
tint on a white ground. The treatment is broad and effective, giving in 
panoramic form a genera! survey of the costumes, arms and portraits of the 
iamous figures of Scottish history. As a piece of decoration, the work is good, 
and we can imagine that for a schoolroom frieze nothing could be better. 
The method reminds us, to some extent, of the famous Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Most libraries will find such a work as this valuable from the point of view 
oi the study of costumes and heraldry, and we can cordially recommend it. 
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KERNAHAN, Coutson. /n Good Company : Some Personal Recollec- 
tions of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, 
Edward Whymper, S. J. Stone, Stephen Phillips. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xiii., 281. John Lane, 1917. 5s. net. 

“ The one thing which seems most worth remembering in my life,” 
writes Mr. Coulson Kernahan, “ is my undeservedly fortunate friendships,” 
and the result is that he gives us happy flashes of interesting personalities in 
his pages. Most entertaining are the sketches of Oscar Wilde, Stephen Phillips, 
and Lord Roberts. There are several good stories of Wilde, of which the 
following is a specimen :;-—Wilde, on meeting Richard Le Gallienne one day, 
declared the latter had treated him very badly in his latest book, “ The 
Religion of a Literary Man.” “| have read every word of it,’ he persisted, 
“and your treatment of me in that book is infamous and brutal. I couldn't 
have believed it of you, Richard—-such friends as we have been, too!” 

“1 treated you badly in my ‘ Religion of a Literary Man?’ said Le 
Gallienne. ‘‘ You must be dreaming, man. Why, I never so much as 
mentioned you in it.” 

“ That’s just it, Richard,” replied Wilde. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s work is sure to appeal to many readers. 

FICTION. 

ALLATINI, R. Root and Branch. Cr. 8vo., pp. 381. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 6s. 

A cleverly worked-out story of a Jewish family with many ramifications. 
Gradually the members (of whom at the beginning there are a confusing 
number) are weeded out until only two remain of immediate importance to the 
plot. The destiny of the eldest son of the eldest son, and Eila, his cousin, 
only daughter of a dreamy astronomer, is a love tragedy, and the author has 
presented a curious study of homicidal mania. A book to be recommended 
to students of psychology in fiction. 

ErvinE, St. Joun G. Changing Winds. Cr. 8vo., pp. 571. 
Maunsel. 1917. 6s. net. 

A novel by the author of “‘ Mrs. Martin’s Man,” commands immediate 
attention, and ‘ Changing Winds ” fully deserves to rank with his best work 
The story concerns four young men of promise who, for a time, live together 
and face the future in the way peculiar to their ditferent personalities. They 
give their views on politics, on literature, on women, and, in short, on the 
affairs of the universe. The result is tersely summed up by Gilbert Farlow, 
not the least interesting character of the four. ‘‘ We've settled everything, 
haven’t we ? The Empire and women and so on?” he exclaims, and then, 
as an afterthought, “‘ Great Scott, we forgot to say anything about God!” 

The tragedy of the War and of the Irish Kebellion cuts short the promising 
careers of the four boon companions. The reader, as he lays down the book, 
wishes there had been no war, so that he might have gone on reading about 
Gilbert, Quinnie and the others until they became old cronies and died a 
natural death. . 

Giyn, Exrinor. The Career of Katherine Bush. Cr. 8vo., pp 320. 
Duckworth & Co. 1917. 6s. 

Katherine had a soul above Brixton and Clapham, and her determined 
efforts to rise from uncongenial surroundings into a purer and more aristo- 
cratic atmosphere make delectable reading. She had a natural ability to 
adapt herself to new conditions, and from the position of clerk in a money- 
lender’s office obtained a secretaryship to a titled lady. Here she attracted 
the attention of a man of the world, Gerard Strobridge, and many passages 
at arms occurred between them, both on the intellectual and emotional 
planes. The only flaw we can find in Katherine's philosophy is, that after 
meeting such entertaining companions as Lord Algy and Gerard, she should 
fall in love with a mere middle-aged duke. 
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HOLLAND, CLIVE. The Cinema Star. Cr. 8vo., pp. 312. Grafton 
and Co. 1917. §s. net. 

Vera Vane, the beautiful heroine, being left an orphan and practically 
penniless at the age of seventeen, leaves her country home and starts life as 
a mannequin at a London drapery store. Here she meets Joyce Middleton, 
her chum throughout, and Jack Haldon, later Lord Haldon, who visits the 
shop with his sister. The author gives many interesting glimpses into the 
life of a shop girl. 

Joyce’s friend, a cinema producer, realises Vera’s aptitude for the 
pictures, and she leaves the store and acts for the film. She is very successful, 
and becomes famous in England, Paris and California, the latter place being 
well described as the home of the “ Pictures.” Her many adventures make 
interesting and exciting reading, until, after hairbreadth escapes, she eventually 
marties Jack. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
NorwicH Pusiic LIBRARY. Author Catalogue of Fiction in the 

Lending Library. 8th Edition. 46 pp. Twopence. 

Brief author list, printed in double columns. Sequels are indicated and 
sequences, such as those of Dumas’ novels, are indicated. j 
TAUNTON PuBLic LipRARY. BAKER, A.E. A Brief Account of the 

Public Library Movement in the Borough of Taunton. 58 pp. 

Illus. and ports. Ig12. 

This has only just been sent to us. It is an interesting and well-produced 
record of the founding and success of the new library at Taunton to which 
Dr. Carnegie contributed /5,000. It contains no less than 18 portraits and a 
group, as well as views of the library facade and interior. Each page of text 
is headed by an appropriate quotation concerning books or libraries. 


REPORTS. 
DuRBAN MunicipAL LIBRARY. Annual Report for the year ended 
28th February, 1917. A type-written document. 

Income: £3,279—from rate, £1,764; subscribers, £1,069 ; Government 
grant, £375. Expenditure: Books and periodicals, £526 ; interest, £1,209 ; 
salaries and wages, {1,192. Issues: 114,083 volumes. 

Extensive use is made of all departments, and more money is urgently 
needed for the juvenile department ; a bulletin has been issued and received 
appreciation. ‘‘ It is very gratifying to note,”’ says the report, “ that this is 
the busiest library in the Union. Our issue totalled 114,083 as against the 
next highest total—-that of Johannesburg—of 110,904. Our issues are 
nearly half as much again as those of Maritzburg and Port Elizabeth, and 
twice those of Capetown and Pretoria.’ Librarians are well aware that such 
comparisons are generally misleading, as a variety of circumstances are likely 
to qualify statistics ; but the table of comparisons annexed to the report is 
worth reproduction, as it gives some fact not readily accessible to British 


librarians 
Book Government 


Issues. Subscribers. Expenditure, Grant. Subscriptions. 
Durban os 824085 1,664 £373 £375 £1,195 
Johannesburg «+ 110,904 1,709 776 1,300 1,560 
Port Elizabeth ... 87,394 1,153 424 300 1,154 
Maritzburg cad 75,290 7384 447 300 780 
Cape Town aie 68,352 748 594 1.125 872 
East London ... 61795 574 180 225 6o1 
Pretoria ... vai 53,140 o1§ 329 1,200 387 
Kimberley vies 50,843 634 300 225 731 


Bloemfontein... 33,992 543 297 375 405 
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PITTSBURGH, CARNEGIE LiBRARY. Debate Index: Third Supple- 
ment, Jan. 1916-Mar., 1917. 14 pp. 

A useful addition to the valuable debate index in which topics likely to 
form matters of discussion are arranged alphabetically with “ briefs and 
references.” 

TYNEMOUTH (BorouGH). Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
Public Library Committee. [A type-written document.] 
Covers April, 1916—March, 1917. Income from rate {920, as compared 

with {1,000 last vear ; reductions were accordingly made in the purchase of 

books. Issues, 165,358, of which 72,705 were juvenile works—an over-all 
increase of 1,589. Borrowers 5,760. Stock 28,092. A lecture was given to 
commemorate the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Lrprary AssociaTIon.—A Summer School of Library Service 
will be held at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
July 30th to August rth, 1917, subjects—Literary History, 
Bibliography, Archives, Cataloguing, Classification, Bookbinding 
and Library Organisation and Administration, practically treated 
in eight short courses by recognised specialists. Prizes of £3, £2, 
and {1 are offered for the best class-work by the President of the 
Library Association. Inclusive fee for lectures, board and residence 
in the Alexandra Hall. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and 
Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D. Lit., Honorary Secretary of the Education 
Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


LIVERPOOL & DisTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 
—The Annual General Meeting of the above-named Association was 
held at the Bootle Central Public Library on Friday evening, 
May 25th. The chair was occupied by Councillor J. H. Johnston, 
J.P., and there were 22 members present. The Annual Report, 
Librarian’s Report, and Treasurer’s Statement, 1916-17 (showing 
a balance in hand of {2 3s. 9d.), were read and adopted. Miss M. 
Ashton (Liverpool Library, Lyceum), Mr. W. E. Jones (Central 
Lending Library, Liverpool), and Miss G. I. Winstanley (Wavertree 
Library) were elected members of the Committee for the ensuing 
three years. Mr. W. J. Randall (Law Association Library) then 
moved a special vote of thanks to the President, and in doing so 
pointed out that Mr. Hunt had shown an unwavering interest in 
the affairs of the Association. In addition to his office of President, 
Mr. Hunt had acted as chairman at all the Ordinary Meetings held 
during the past session, and it was wholly due to his goodwill that 
the Association had been enabled to “ carry on”’ ; the meetings, 
without exception, having been held in his own office. In view of 
these facts, members felt that the Annual Meeting should not pass 
by without a tangible expression of their indebtedness to Mr. 
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Hunt being made. Mr. J. A. Stephens (Kensington Library) 
seconded the vote of thanks, and on behalf of those present, and 
one or two members at present in the “ firing line,’’ requested Mr. 
Hunt to accept a walking stick, suitably inscribed, and a letter case 
as a slight acknowledgment of their indebtedness to him and also as 
an earnest of their good wishes. Councillor Johnston referred in 
eulogistic terms to Mr. Hunt’s long period of useful public service, 
and was glad to know that assistant librarians at least appreciated 
his worth. Mr. Hunt, in responding, expressed his surprise of the 
intention to make him a presentation. Whilst he had done his 
best for the Association, no thought of fee or reward had ever 
entered his mind ; nevertheless, the appreciation of his services, as 
evidenced by these gifts, was a source of much gratification to him, 
and they would always remind him, of the happy times spent in 
the company of the assistant librarians of the Liverpool district. 
Votes of thanks were also accorded to the Bootle Public 
Libraries Committee for the use of a room in which to hold 
meetings ; to the local and professional press for the publicity which 
had been given to the proceedings of the Association ; and also to 
the officers for their services during the past year. Mr. Hunt 
then delivered a lantern illustrated address entitled “ Fresh from 
the Mint.” After a brief resumé of the early history of coining, 
the lecturer observed that in 1662 a milled currency was per- 
manently introduced, and at the same time it became the practice 
to mark the edge with raised letters and grainings. Small steel 
rolling-mills were set up in the Tower and driven by horse-power, 
and in some instances by water-power. The coining presses were 
of the screw type. It was at this time, 1663, that Simon’s cele- 
brated Petition Crown was produced. The milled money was 
vastly superior to the old hammered coins. Being exactly round, 
and lettered or grained on the edge, the new currency was not 
easily counterfeited or clipped without discovery. Details were 
afforded of the machinations of “ clippers,’’ and of the rigorous 
punishment meted out tothem. In 1810, the office of His Majesty's 
Mint was transferred to more commodious buildings erected on 
Little Tower Hill. The technical processes were afterwards 
described and illustrated by lantern slides, whilst several specimens, 
kindly lent by the Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint, were handed 
round for inspection. The Annual Report showed a membership 
of 74, an increase of 9, and that 20 of the members were on active 
service, two of whom are respectively “ missing” and “ killed in 
action."’ Four meetings were held, with an average attendance of 
32. Educational facilities for assistants have been the main 
subjects under consideration ; the library has 350 volumes and 250 
catalogues and bulletins, of which 33 were issued; and the 
Treasurer has a balance in hand of {2 3s. od., rather more than 
half of the income for the year. 
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GRAFTON & NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CINEMA STAR 

By CLIVE HOLLAND (Author of “ My a cemaed Wife,” “ The 
Lovers of Mademoiselle,” etc.) ... 5s. net. 

A realistic and absorbing picture of life behind the scenes at a fashion- 
able London drapery store, where the heroine, Vera Vane, is a 
mannequin ere becoming a cinema actress and ultimately a famous 
cinema “star.” 

“Breezy, wholesome, and sure to be popular.’”’"—T'he Globe. 


LONDON IN WAR TIME 
By C. SHERIDAN JONES (Author of “The Unspeakable Prussian.’’) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In Coloured Paper Boards, 1s, net. 
The author reveals the strange underworld of romance and adventure 
brought about in the Metropolis by the War. 


LIFE ENJOYABLE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN (Author of “ The Great Unmarried,” 
“ The Religion of Kindness,” efc.) ... Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A practical treatise on the art of making the best of this world. 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., London, W.C. I. 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. IV. By F. W. T. LANGE. 7s. 6d. Net. 


“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this war, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future his- 
torians of the War. or any part of it, will find this monumental 
work an absolute necessity.” —The Norwood News. 

“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“It will be invaluabie to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.’’—W. C. BERwick Sayers, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


“Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.””—B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, B.C E.C. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1 W.C. I. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


WwW. cC. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


ano JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Easitor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, w.c. 


BOOK EN D-PAPERS 


FANCY ny AND COVERS. 
A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
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